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" I AM told, sir, that you are going to liavcl, 
I and that you be^n by Holland," wrote 
Lord Chesterfield, in the first of hia charm- 
inp; " Letters to His Son." He evidently approved 
of his son's intention to enter the Continent of 
Europe through this natural gateway, and suc- 
ceeiling generations have placed their stamp of 
approval upon this iieginning for the "Grand 
Tour" by gladly following it, 

For purely praetieal' reasons, Holland is the 
itleal starting point for a thorough visit of Europe; 
it is almost the very centre of gravity of the Con- 



carry the tourist into adjacent or far-away lands, P""" 
and the natural desire to see again its many charms 
can be gratified by the necessary return for cm- 
barcation on the home-bound steamer. 

In thinking of such a trip, ghosts of the long 
ago conic unbidden before the mind of the trav- 
eler. Flitting by he sees young Oliver Goldsmith, 
knowing nothing of Dutch, but bent on teaching 
the Dutch English, returning from his fruitless 
efforts jx-nniless, with a flute as his capital and 
but little more as his baggage. Then comes Gib- 
bon, as yet a youth, back from his tour, the "Fall 
and Decline" unthought of, hurrying, as he says 
with regret, through Holland — that "monument 
(if freedom and industry." Close behind is Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, atsonishing the Nethcrlanders 
with hia car-trumpet, and writing home delighted 
to Burke; "The face of the country is unlike any- 
thing else ; the length and straightness of the arti- 
ficial roads, often with double rows of trees which 
finish in a point; the perseverance of their indus- 
try and labor to form these dykea and preserve 
them in such perfect repair, is an idea that must 
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occur to every mind and is truly sublime." After 
him i.s Smollett, in the guise of his horo. Peregrine 
I'ickle, who distinguish es himself at Rottertlani 
liy getting upset and nearly drowned with his 
Dutrli friends, who arc discovered, when laTided, 
siill siiKiking their pipes. 

Then later shades pass before the traveler. 
The frail fisjurc of Tom Iloini, hurrying to Cob- 
lentz in search of health, turning his snffenng 
iiiti) drolleries and punning on his iiwn ]iiiins. 
.liilin (Juim-y Adams follows: the yuulh wlm at 
tiiirleeii was a student at tin' University of I.ey- 
dcii and at fourteen was secretary of tlie legation 
at St. Petersburg; and just behind him is Wash- 
ington Irving, his quick eye and polished jien 
noting his "Tales of a Traveler," and at the same 
linn' gathering the insinration for his "JCnieker- 
boeker's History." Then, foremost in tlie trav- 
eler's memory and esteem, the creator iif Colonel 
Neweomc. Thackeray's genial nature is warmed 
by the delightful newness of Hoilarni, and his 
heart's feelings find expression when he says:'"I 
feel a Dutchman is a man and a brother." 

For a time Holland seems to have been for- 
gotten, and the tourist did not reaiixe that as 
imieh retirement and as many novelties are found 
on the shores of the Zuyder Zee as on tlie Sea 
of (ialilee. When the Netherlanders were sjHiken 
of. there came the vision of the Hatavia of Ca'sar, 
of land and water, quaking mor- 
es CI] every side, with the 
in^y soil only here and 
ihiTc thrown high enough 
Xn jrive a fi.wthojd to the 




ocant and hardy popu 
tion. 

Out of this waste of 
water and almost 
floating soil — ■ 
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"A land that rides ill nnirbor, 
and ia moor'd, 
In niiirh Ihey do not Jive, 


T'^, 



but go aboard," 
a noble people has created the fertile and pro- x noble 
ductive home of a compact and prosperous com- people 
monu'ealth; has defended it in long and ferocious 
contests with the mightiest powers of Europe, 
and stands to-day the proudest example that our 
race has to show of conquest by patient and un- 
flinching toil and devotion, over the combined 
opposition of nature and man. 

There is an injunction against building on the 
sand, but in Holland every house has to be built 
on the sand, and a whole coast-line is held together 
by ropes of sand cemented in place by the roots 
of unpretentious reed grass. By means of wind- 
mills, the air is made to pay toll, and by its power 
the seeping water is pumped from where it is not 
wanted into channels where it is permitted to 
run. The trees grow and the rivers flow, just aa 
they are wanted. Air, earth and water are under 
control, and the result is — Holland; 

It is a region of paradoxes, in itself an anomaly, L»nd of 
and physical geography can scarcely admit its paradoxes 
existence. Its history is a subversion of the laws 
of nature, and all of its successes have been won 
by a perpetual struggle with the elements. The 
ocean has said to the Hollanders, "You shall have 
no land here." The Hollanders said to the ocean, 
"We will have a country here;" and they had 
one in spite of water, winds and waves. Holland, 
more than any region under the sun, illustrates 
the power of iadustiy and perseverance. 
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for 

freedom 



OiHi never combats nature with abstraefiniia. 
In Holland man is inevitably kept face to face 
with realities by the watrliful care whieh his very 
cxistcnee demands and tin- material obstaelcs 
whieh must be cimtjiiered at every step. I'atrint- 
ism never beeomes dormant because the land 
kIh>ws in its sears its own liistury, am! love for 



hoim 



i at the reekoniof; of Ihc 



of ils 



letilii 



We saw this little nation, almost iinjien'eiitible 
oti th(- nui|> of th.- world during' the sixteentli 
centiny, build dykes and eontest with the sea for 
supretiiaey. In their strusifile asaiiisl S]iuin ihoy 
preferred to treat wilh the sra than will) llie Diikc 
of Alva; and when nii longer able to eo|ie with a 
superior foree, they cut the dykes and Hooded 
l»rovinees, invferriufi to drown themselves with 
the laiu! of their creation than to live upon soil 
outraged by the feet^|)f foreign foes. 

Here was the center of tlw f;r»'at strufrgle for 
freedom, both relifjious and political, won with 
didietilty for Knrope, and at the cost of horriljk- 
siifferinipi to the inliabitants of these hidiistrioiis 
well-doinp; cities. Here arost- ingrained leaders, 
if ever any existed, who gave up pnwin'TJty so 
dear U} them for the sake ot what to some seem only 
mei-e abstract questions; here wimieu and children 
heljMMl in fighting the good fight, both exhorting 
their mankind not to yield, and themselves fight- 
ing on the ramparts. Here William the Silent, 
Harneveldt, 1X> Witt. Prince Maurice, and William 
III (evolved their giral schemes 
of European pohcy and movt*d 
the strings thai moved the world. 




In' most countries wealth begeta idleness. In 
Holland never. A little crevice in the dyke, un- 
noticed for a few hours might permit the devasta- 
tion of a district, and even with the most watchful 
care, the possessions of one day are no guarantee 
of the wealth of the next. 

When one community is rejoicing over its Dutch ti 
escape from inundation, the people near by may 
be counting up their losses in life and property; 
thus one gympathizes with the other: the possi- 
bility of a coming misfortune — which is a part of 
every Dutchman's to-morrow — makes everyone 
generous, and the hundreds of charitable institu- 
tions in Holland prove that this generosity assumes 
tangible form. "Have no fear for Amsterdam," 
said Louis XIV, "I firmly believe Providence 
will save her because of her bene\'olence to the 
poor." 

In thb fragmentary country, broken into parts 
by lakes, and cut into pieces by ri\-ers and canals, 
interest centred around localized systems of 
hydrauUca. Thus one community was a unit in 
those vital matters of sustenance and self-preser- 
vation, and its people naturally felt a greater 
allegiance to the local government than to a cen- 
tralized power. Then, the libertj' of the village 
led to the liberty of the individual. Under such 
conditions an empire could never have 
come into existence; with such an 
origin the VnHed Netherlands 
are indksohible. 





Discipline Wlicn the wiirfiitig waters approach danjjcr- 

(iiij^ly near tlic vuliierabie points of an important 
ilykc, every shovelful i>f earth must count; the 
opposiiip; forces must he placed and used to the 
Iiest advantajrc, and safety is assunnl only when 
olieiUenee is obtained. Discipl ine therefore is a ' 
sliining Duteh trait. This constant strugfjk^ 
jjlaces success as the only accepted goal of every 
effort, but the effort to be availing must he con- 
centrated. One man working alone cannot builil 
a dyke, neither ran he eheek in time a thrcatoiiecl 
break. Labor, therefore, can never be selfish 
and individual. The leswon learned in the war 
with the sea becomes a guide in organizing the 
battle witli comjx'tition, and guilds and corpora- 
tions are tlie ri'sult. 
Science and *• WitJiout science and industry such a land would 
industry ,i,,^-^.i. ju^y,, ^^[,,,1,] the light of day, and but for the 

incessant vigilance of its people it would soon 
IH-rish. lis creation Ls a miracle of human genius; 
its ])n'servatiiin is a monument tn man's skill, 
Tlie genius of Miihylon proudly boasted, "It is I 
wlin made llie KiiphruteK," but culluri' upon its 
batiks did not continue long after its makhig. 
The genius of Holland even in a greater sense can 
say, ■■It is I who made the Rhine, the Maas, and 
the land through which they fl<)w," and culture 
upon their .■chores grows with the passiiiig years. 

The work accomplbhed here, the strengthening 
of defences, the pumping dry of lakes whoso beds 
were coveted by the thrifty farmers, and the 



building of substantial roads and canals surpass 
all other systems of public improvements, except 
it be our own 30,000 miles of railroads over moun- 
tains, across rapid, broad rivers, and along shaky 
morasses. "Talk of the Pyramids of Egypt as 
monuments of man's skill and industry! mere 
warts, pimples on the surface of the country which 
once belonged to them and to which tlicy now 
belong; neither useful nor ornamcnlal — exhibiting 
neither great skill nor great goodness in their 
design or execution. Talk of the Chinese Wall 
as a monument to be admired! Broad, indehble 
mark of the imbecility of the three hiuidred millions 
of people who built it — a single line of no more 
work to the mile than some single lines of dykes 



the ignoble pur- 
while these are 
the land they 



—that never answrred c 
pose for which i | was i >i i i 
a perfect network uvt 
preserve. Create three 
hundred millions tif 
Dutchmen, and in- 
stead of building 
v,-alls to protect 
themselves 
against the Tar- 
tars, they 
would wipe 
every en- 
croaching 
Tartar off the 
face of the 
earth. Create 
three hundred 
millions of Dutri 
men, and they woiiM 
bring home the Chinr";!' 
Wall, lay it in a dam aci'oss 

the Straits of Gibraltar, and pump the Mcditena- 
nean down the throat of Vesuvius." 

Everyone who wishes to see the highest rewards 
paid for industry, thrift and economy should 
visit Holland. Not for a single day, but for a week 
or even longer; long enough to become inoculated 
with the spirit that has made its people famous 
in literature, science and art, as well as in the 
industrial world. The inhabitants of a country 
are what the external influences make them, and 
its geography is a preface to its history, as well 




&a a key to the understanding of the people's 
habits, genius and institutions. In no other land 
is this so clearly true as in the Hollow-land, 
and the tourist who wishes to bring home 
something more than memories of cities, monu- 
inoiits and cathcilrals — who wants to feel his 
siiui made larger by coming close to influences 
that are character-building, should include in ' 
his itinerary this birthplace of religious freedom, >■ 
]nil)]ic schools and civil government. t 

In this fair land ho can visit places hallowed in 
years gone by by the presence of the world's 
greatest men. Snell, who was the first person to 
make an attempt to determine accurately the size 
anfl shape of the earth, lived in Leyden, the city 
that wo hospitably oj>ened its doors to the Eng- 
lish Puritans, after^vard the Mayflower Pilgrims. 
Erasmus, " who laid the egg that Luther hatched," 
was born in Rotterdam, and Baylc, whose boast 
it was that he was a Protestant of Protestants, 
fur he protested against all systems, and all sects, 
lived there. The quiet village of Voorburg was 
the home of ^'ossius, who, as professor of elo- 
quence in the University of Leyden, and as a pro- 
lific writer, left an impress upon his own and upon 
succeeding generations greater by far than could 
be the boast of any of his contemporaries. Here 
too, Spinoza, so misunderstood, so maligned, and 
then so revered, found a home. Delft is proud 
of having given to the world Grotius, the publicist, 
I)rodigy of Europe, who at nine 
years of age wrote Latin vorse.s, 
and at eleven composed Gi'eek 





The mariner's compass is the invention of a Hoi- Dutch 
lander. Jansen, a spectacle maker of Middelburg, 
invented the tgleacope. The th Manometer was 
introduced into Northern Europe by a Dutch 
physician; the first new-spaper printed in Europe 
was in Dutch; and Leeuwenhoek was the founder 
of microscopj'. 

It was while a soldier at Breda that Descartes 
became interested in mathematics, the science 
to which he afterward made so many valuable 
contributions. Huyghens brought glory not only 
to his native country, but to all of Europe. Boer- 
have became so famous that a letter addressed 
by a Chinese mandarin to "Boei-have, physician 
of Europe," promptly reached him. With Holland 
will remain forever in the field of typography, 
the incontestable glory of the Elzevirs, and the 
honor of having printed the works of almost all 
the great writers of the age of Louis XIV; of having 
diffused throughout Europe the French philosophy 
of the eighteenth century; and of having gath- 
ered up, defended, antl propagated human thought 
when proscribed by despotism and denied by fear. 

The lovers of art must go to Holland, for the 
Dutch painters are supreme, and there is reason 
to believe that a painting by Hobbema or by 
Rembrandt will find admirers when "Correggio 
and stuff" will be disregarded. The gorgeous 
acres of canvases covered by Rubens, the mag- 
nificent Rembrandts, the little jewels of color by 



Terburg, Wouermans, Gerard Dow, Ostade, Mieria, 
and Both; the wondrous portraits where Van der 
Heist, Frank Hals, and N'andyck represented their 
men and women ; the landscapes at whicli Ruys- 
dacl, Hobbema, Ciiyp, V. Poller, and Berghem 
labored so industriously, all fdl us with wonder 



at the quantity as well as the <|uality of their 
beautiful work. There is not a gallery in Europe, 
public or private, of any renown, which does not 
contain many specimens of each of the good Dutch 
masters. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the 
infinite variety of queer gables and pediments, 
the scrolls and windows in the canal streets. For^ 
hundreds of years whole streets of tall houses ii^ 
the uld cities have nodded their heads so near'; 
toR<'thcr that their jutting griliins and gorgon», 
have almost lapped each iithor's grim jaws; but 
tlicre they grin jii.st as fLcrci- to view and just i 
hiirniK'ss to toucli as centuries ago. Hiilland, . 
indeed, is like a ca!>ine1 picture liy one of its native 
arlistfi — s(i wonderfully exact, highly finished, 
and thoroughly worked up in every thing. 

The clean, well-senibled Dutch houses them- 
selves are not better kept and tended, for that 
matter, tlian is all out-of-d<K)rs in Holland. One 
would think the rain that fell from Heaven wa 
soap and water, and that once a week the farms 



were swept and dtisted for Sunday. Even the 
little bushes seem to have grown afraid to stir 
when a breeze came to play with them, lest they 
should nimpte their leaves, and be called untidy .x— 

The Dutch, though a sturdy race, have ever'As'Tdy 
found their greatest comfort within doors, driven 
thither by their treacherous climate, and the 
outcome has been, not only the adornment and 
^cautif\;ing of the interior and the objects of 
domestic use, but the foundation of a distinctive 
school of art which has immortalized this ten- 
dency. It is no wonder that , 
school finds its greatcs 
painters of interiors, for no 
able or artistic houses ever 
Likewise, in this fact, may 
the impnlse that expres.sed 
the rich porcelains, the 
carvetl cabinets and lln' 
massive paneled donrs. 

In the long, still, 
winter twilight many ;t 
plovt handle has \ji-i-n 
l.n-in^Tv"decorat<'l 
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■ tlic (Untlilc purptj^c of grip and 
clinriuljisliiT ciidinE in a rude, 
:!y cut, liiilhiiiil iiim, dono over 
, turf lin\ is tiuicli iimri- beautiful 
nun, tin JiiiittiT liow much red 
hlf cnws u li;istv iii;iiuifu,(!turer 




enters the desert region of the sand dunes. Here 
the Dutch have cut through the hilts and once 
more given to the river its ancient exit to the sea, 
barred by double sluices of granite and stoel. The 
tulip beds creep on by the river-si{lc into the dunes, 
the scarlet patches divided by mouiids of scdge- 



covcred sand, on which the Rhiiieland fisliermen's 
nets are laid to diy, and the Rhineland fisher- 
children sail their models of the flat-bottomed 
fishing boats 

Over these sunny flats, chequered with broad 
cloud shadows, the son of a Lcyden miller has 
sirolled. note bnok in hand, and liis r]\iif-k l^niwi^ 
tfye and ready pencil have noted all the hnidscapo's 
changing moods. It has altered but little since 
young Van Ryn, immortal as Rembrandt, studied Van Ryn 
hereabouts, and the traveler can sec from the Rimhrand 
railway carriage the spot by the I.eydon ramparts 
where he lived close beside his father's mill. The 
life here left an impression upon the receptive 
artist and showed itself in his work until crowded 
out by a girl's face: first a yoimg face archly 
smiling; then as tjueeii of the Fairies; later in 
rich dresses and jewels; and later still, as a matron 
by her husband's side. It is f^askia von I'len- 
biirgh, the painter's wife. It has been said that 
Rembrandt's style is emblematical of his life, 
which alternates from the full flnod-liglit of hap- 
piness to diTp shadow and gloum. Tlie year of 
1692 is marked with the strongest light and 
shadow; "the artist's greatest triumph, the man's 
greatest loss." He painted the " Night Watch " — 



Amsterdam's pride and grt'atc'st troasure — and his 
fame was briglitcst; the shadow fell, and he fol- 
Ic.wL'd liis girl wife to the tomb. 

If yim wish to know the source of their artist's 
sikill in coloring and light, go and study Dutch 
i^ccncry, rspoi-ially in N'orth Holland, and you will 
soon discover how the landscape paintcre learned 
to (icid with the sky and to reproduce its many 
glints in their works. Thoy simply copied with 
consumniiite skill what they saw before them. 
Heconic familiar with the history of the sixteenth 
century, the fresh, vifiorous, free life of the United 
I'nivirices as they threw off the yoke of Spain, 
and yon will understand how, almost at a bound, 
Dutch ))ortraits and landscape paintings reached 
the zenith. 

The rigorous climate allowed but a brief tlnrie 
fur the a{lmiration of nature, and for this reason 
the Dutch artists gave to her an admiration all 
the more intense. When spring at last broke 
through the icy bands of winter, she was hailed 
with a lively joy, and, knowing that her sojourn 
would be short, her many moods and phases, 
whims and fancies were duly noted. The rare 
sniiies of summer made burning impressions, and 
the bright tlays of autumn, reminders of past 
glories and harbingers of the dreariness ahead. 
took possession of the painter's memory. Then. 
wWn the landscape artist began to paint, the fiat. 
monotonous coimtry took on a marvelous variety, 
ail of the mutations of the sky clamored for ex- 
pression, and the water with its reflections, ita 




grace and freshness illuminated everything. Hav- 
ing no mountains, a dyke became a background; 
deprived of forests, a simple group of trees took 
on all the mystery of a forest; and white sails 
and beautiful cows animated the whole. 

In Holland, the light, by repon of the pteiiliiii 
conditions o^ its nianifei 
the manner of painting, 
striving to transfuse an 
impregnated with vapor, 
nebulous veil of rents 
Light and shadow 
supremacy, and the 
seeking to represent 
gle, transferred it to 
soul ; then, in creating, 
elements became con 




under his hand. "He accuniulaleil darkness that 
lie might split and seam it with all manner of lumi- 
nous effects and sudden gieanis of light ; sunbeams 
darted through the rifts; sunset reflections ami 
the yellow rays of lamjDlight were blended with 
delicate manipulations into mysteiious shadows, 
and their dim dej)ths were peopled with half-seen 
forms." 

In yet another field are the Dutch painti>rs The si 
great — the sea. The sea, their enemy, their power 
and their glory, forever threatening th( ir coun- 
try, and entering in a hundred ways into their 
lives and fortunes; that turbulent North Sea, full 
of sinister colors, with a light of infinite melan- 
choly upon it, beating forever upon a desolate 



coast, which it obstinately demands, must subju- 
gate the imagination of the artist. 

Realism, natural to the c ftlmness and slowness 
of the Dutch character, was to give to their art 
still another distinctive feature — finish. P atienc e, 
so palpably a national trait, can be plainly seen" 
in their pictures. Everything is represented with 
the minuteness of a photograph; every vein in 
the wood of a piece of furniture; every fibre in a 
leaf, the threads of cloth, the stitches in a patch, 
every hair upon an animal's coat, every wrinkle 
in a man's face— all finished with microscopic 
precision, as if done with a fairy pencil, or at the 
expense of the painter's eyes and reason. 

If the lovers of art should visit Holland to be- 
come possessed of those inspirations which found 
expression in the world's masterpieces, still more 
incumbent is such a pilgrimage upon all who are in 
sympathy with free thought and religious and 
pohtical liberty. We, in common with the people ^ 
of modern Europe, are indebted to Holland for 
lessons in the true purposes of civil government. 
It gave to America the example of a country 
struggling for liberty, and showed our people that 
even by the horrors of war the highest principles 
can be vindicated. It taught Europe everything 
else. It instructed the farmers of the world in 
systematic agriculture. It gave to navigation its , 
. impulse, made voyages 
f discovery popular, and 
I'ouiided rational c 





Its learned scholars 
enriched the world's 
tiiought, its physi- 
cians and physicists 
extended the bound- 
aries of knowledge, 
and from its banks and 
counting-houses came the 
soundest principles of finance 
and economics. In short, there 
was a time when this little plot of 
land held within its boundaries precepts 
and examples for the civilized world. 

In Holland, international law, or the rights of Inter 
nations, was for the first time placed on a recog- ^'^° 
nized foundation. When not engaged in strug- 
gling for their own rights, they were enabling 
others to live in the full enjoyment of theirs. Thus 
the Jews, despised because of their thrift, robbed 
because they were wealthy, and persecuted be- 
cause they held fast to the rites and traditions of 
their fathers, found an asylum among the Dutch. 
The Jansenists when expelled from France found 
in Utrecht homes and the unneeded, v 
permission to speak their ^iews openly. 
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Locke wrote his "Es,say on the Human Under- 
stantling," while a fugitive, driven from Oxford 
and declared a "plotter against the life of King 
James and the peace of the nation." When 
Shaftesbury was obliged to leave England, he 
made Holland his home, as did many others, 
who escaped, by so doing, a home within the dis- 
mal Tower. 

Nearly every city in Holland finds its name on 
at least one page of the world's history: thus Dort 
entertained the famous synod which adjusted the 
religious differences between the Calvinists, the 
Lutherans, and the Arminians. At Ryswyk, was 
signe<l in 1697, the treaty that made peace between 
England, France, Germany, Holland and Spain; 
and sixteen years later Utrecht witnessed a similar 
ceremony enacted by the representatives of Eng- 
land, Holland, (iermany and Savoy. This coun- 
try, small as it is, ha.-* been sought in allegiance 
by every great luiropeiiii power except Russia. 
and in every instance the iiHics have learned 
lessons that liave becTi beucfieial — honesty, if 
nothing more. I.eyden. in recognition of her 
heroism in withstanding the Spanish siege for one 
hundred and thirty-one days, was given the choice 
between exemption from certain taxes, or a uni- 
versity. She wisely chose the latter, and thousands 
have been blessed by her wise choosing. 

The history of the revival of learning and the 
unfolding of science, is written in a large measure 



in the annals of the university at Leydcn. Preach- 
ers and professors, banished from their own coun- 
tries on account of their religious faiths, received 
grants to sustain them in their distress and to help 
them to continue their work. It was here that 
Boerhavc instituted the moiiern system of clinical 
instruction in medicine. His theory of the balance 
of humors in the system, translated into muie 
exact scientific phrase in the light of nioilcrn re- 
search, has a clear and definite meaning. Engi- 
neering, so important to the Dutch, received ifs 
greatest impulse in the founding here, in 1590, 
the first school of engineering. 

It is pleasant to hnger about the Town Hall Leyder 
here, and to fraternize with the gaily painted '*'"'"' 
stone lions who have for three hundred years 
done duty as watchful guardians. They looked 
down on Oliver Goldsmith; on the youthful Philip 
Stanhope, receiving and sometimes reading Lord 
Chesterfield's letters; on the studious Boswell, 
getting Johnson's kindly advice and counsel; 
on Evelyn, deep in botany, and .\dams, deep in 
linguistics; all of whom attended with more or 
less attention the lectures of I.eyden's great pro- 
fessors. 

These are only a few of Holland's claims for a 
part of the tourist's time, but if they have been 





furth with anything like the attractiveness 
l,lipy lieserve, the reader mil by this time be ready 
to resolve to visit this chaniiing land at tlic earliest 
possible date. I have spent three entire Bummere 
in HoJIand, and shall not m^glrrt a fiinplc oppor- 
tunity to go there again, anil if I can induce you 
to come aboard the pood ship IMIcriUim, and 
journey acn)MM the sea to spend weeks rather than 
days, or days instead of hourw, in the country 
which the "Dutch have taken," I shall be able to 
count one niori' wlio is undor obligations to me. 

To travi'l in Hollan<l, it is unnecessary to heed 
the warniriff of Lonl liacon, tiiat one who went 
to a country before he miidi- hinisi-jf ac<[uainted 
with the lanpnafie, went to scliooliuid not to travel. 
Any man wilh ordiiiiLry inlelliirciici- will lie able 
to find his \vav anvwli.-n-. iind be niidcT riii appre- 
hension of bciii- ciiralcd because ,if liis i-norance. 

There is no place ill Kurnpc wliere tin; Atnoiican 
will feel so much at home as in Holland. It is, 
therefore, the coinitry first lo be visited and the 
last wiiich one shoiihl leave. The J)uleh mind 
is (jnite like the American in its methods of thought 
There is the same intensity of feeling on all relig- ' 
ioua questions, the same revolting at oppressive 



restrictions, and the sanif keen, prattii'al genius. 

There is no field of human (>:uor].irise in which Cause of 
their success has not been, at unv time or amither, ^^i^cess 
notable. At the bottom of it ail. api.iarently at the 
bottom of the character on which ihi-ir success htii 
been founded, we find their trailiiional jealousy 
of even,- acre of water which ii>v..ts -.ml laini. 
If a lake is to be dtained. thi-y -it ijiiii^'ly <l>wii 
and count the cost, the time. a:i<\ tin- i;;i':e>i xhm 
time will add to the cu-^t, aiid tln-n .ii'vi>i' th.' iv.-'<: 
effective means; tlii:^ done, tlv- uiidi'tiakiTiL; |i:'.- 
ceeds with the regularity aii'l ]ii'!si^t'.-ni.-!.- u: l\.*- 
work of ants. 

As a people they hold PtuMi'irniy !■■ tlnir au- ' 
cient cu.stoms; preserving aliu'isi imaii. and 
despite the neighborhood of three gn ai [.;:tii)iis. 
their own individuahty, and remainint:. of all tin- 
northern races, that one whifh. thuudi ever ad- 
vancing in the path of tivili/.aiinii. lias kept iti 
antique stamp most clearly'. 

Ir. approaching Holland, one .«ec.- a Iniii;. narmw Approach i 
ribbon of a picture with its little di>t.-^ and spnis """a"" 
and splashes of coIit here and tlii'n.-. mure niethoil- 
ical than accidental, and .snrm-what like thi- pat- 
tern on a roll of wall paper. ISy looking through 
a tjlass, thi-se dots of varinus shapes and sizes 
resolve themselves into windmills, cows, sheep, 
churehea and steeples, and little red-tileil houses 
with green or blue shullers and chimney crowned 
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with storks' nests. We swing gently around into 
till.' artificial mouth of the Maas, past the " Hook," 
ami in a short time we are within the Hollow 
land. 

The first tiuestion is one of surprise. "la this 
the boasted river that circles through a part of 
France, forces its way across Belgium, and ^ve» 
to Uottcrdam its importance as a port?" It is 
and yet it is not. 

While listening to the explanation that follows, 
yim n-ill learn something of Dutch skill and deter- 
mination. The tendency of the rivers of Holland, 
because of the slight fall they have, ia to drop 
scilimcnt, especially at their mouths. The sea 
has resisted this encroachment, causing the rivers 
to spread out into numerous branches so that no 
channel retains, unaided, the depth demanded 
by the larger vessels. The Maas lacked a safe 
c'liannel, so the Dutch en ginecrs cut an 

artificial way fruiii Rulter JJQ dam, and by con- 
', trolling the flow 




water through it and by incessant dredging, 
f Uie requisite depth is maintained. The filling up 
I of [he channel in spite of this constant struggle 
.'cssitates the raising of the banks, and thus 
"ou glide along on water that is higher than the 
UK I about. 
"Do these banks ever break?" 
"Yea, sometimes." 
"What happens to the people?" 
"They are usually prepared for such an enier- People 
fney and make good their escape. Otherwise prgMred 

,• are drowned." 
"And yet people do sleep in this countiy?" 
I said Diderot. 

Just within the "Hook" the custom officials 

t dime on board and go through the pleasant farce 

of examining your baggage, which has been placed 

I on deck. The bispection Is suun over, and the 



cabalistic marks on eacli jiarcel is your furinal 
welcome to Holland. 

Newspapers are brought on, and ynu recall hnw 
more than a week has passed since you saw a dally. 
I'or once you do not want the morning paper, fur 
it is "all Dutch to you." 

The banks slope gradually, and are protectfd 
at the very edge by willow wattles. In from of 
these, in the water, grows a narrow belt of luxur- 
iant rushes. As the following wave of a steamer 
sweeps the shore, these rushes bend before it and 
make a soUd thatch over wliich the wave rolls 
without abrasion, and as it passes they resume 
their upright position ready for the next attack. 




Tliis couii-s soon, for this busy thoroughfare is 
alive with passenger-boats, tugs, square-riggod 
vessels, canal boats, and all manner of craft. 

One is struck by the nunibor and variety of 
the b<tats one ineets^ap])arently floating houses, 
for tlie women are on board, together with the 
dop; and tlie chihlren. 

Women, or boya, beginning with a basket, (ir 
with two baskets aTid a neek yoke, to dis- 
ll-ibule vegelaliles or fiah in the villages, 
mtiiize until they are able to own 
iliij^ iiiid cart, or a boat, and con- 
^iilcr tlieniselves wdf-to-do for 
tills life, A family rich enoupli 
111 iii)s.'jeKS a boat sufficienl ly 
luoiny tor their joint cxist- 
and that <if a few 
of cargo, foll.-jw the 
business of freighting 
wherever change <.if 
season calls for change 
(if route, but always 
fontinue "at home" in 
their migratory habita- 
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some wharf, acc|uaiiit- 
ances are formed and 
visits made which are 
returned sometimes in 
a distant city when the 
owners' boats may 
again be bumping 
against one another. 



The nautical expert will smile at the fiat-bot- Dutch 
jj tomed boats which look as though a hatful of ""' 
"§f^ -wind would endanger their safety, and so broad 
to wanant the belief that they would not 
ji Answer the helm. But they are strong and steady 

1 can be sailed to a compass-point. A Dutch 
bargee is never idle as long as there is anything 
left to polish. The vessels arc dean and shiny, ' 
the people clean and neat, the women wpar the 
whitest of caps over their silver omamenls; there 
are pota of flowers, and even miniature gardens, 
in the tiny windows and on the decks, and there 
is a charming air of comfort and independent con- 
tentment about the vessel. 

As we sail along, we see on the banks, threading River 
in and out, the ever-moving kaleidoscope of form *'^*"*n' 
and color. Resting in clumps of trees are the 
villas of the wealthy Rotterdamera, each with 
its name painted on gable or over the gateway. 

Every now and then, in the distance, the sail 
' of a ship gUdea by, and, being in a canal invisible 
from that distance, it seems to be skimming over 
the grass of the meadows, appearing and disap- 
pearing behind the trees. 

" Every inch of the " well-larded earth " is under , 
the most loving and elaborate cultivation. Small 
wonder that the farm houses look pictures of home 
contentment; that the porches and arbors are 
overrun with vine and flowers; that the great 
brass door knockers and the gilded weather-cocks 
fill the sunshine with tinges of giintitig gold. 

But here we are at Delftshaven, the port from 

which the Plymouth pilgrims set sail, and now 

I you must take 1 out your giiide-buuk 

I pilot you in JK ^ypur pleasure-giving tour. 




